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Abstract: The strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo L.) is an underutilized, 
drought tolerant, fire resistant species with a south western distribution in 
Europe, and with ecological and putative socio-economical impact in 
Portugal and Mediterranean countries. Our aim was to develop an appro¬ 
priate set of molecular markers to enable genetic diversity to be assessed 
and to fingerprint Arbutus unedo genotypes for breeding and conserva¬ 
tion purposes in Portugal. Twenty-seven trees from a broad geographic 
range were screened with 20 random amplified polymorphic DNA 
(RAPD primers) and 11 microsatellite markers (SSR). The RAPDs gen¬ 
erated 124 bands, 57.3% of which were polymorphic, with an expected 
heterozygosity of 27%. We cross-amplified 11 SSR primers developed 
for Vaccinium spp., and 5 were found to be polymorphic in A. unedo, 
with 75% of expected heterozygosity, a number of alleles of 11.6, a null 
allele frequency of 7.6% and a polymorphic information content of 71%. 
Although the SSRs were more polymorphic and informative than the 
RAPDs, both markers displayed high genetic variability with the gath¬ 
ered data. No geographic pattern was observed in the genetic variation 
distribution based on both marker systems, and the lack of correlation 
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between genetic and geographical matrices was confirmed by Mantel 
tests. Likely, no correlation was found between pairwise SSR and RAPD 
band-sharing matrices. These results and their implications on A. unedo 
breeding and conservation programs are discussed. 

Keywords: Ericaceae; fingerprinting; geographic pattern; molecular 
markers; strawberry tree. 

Introduction 

The strawberry tree (Arbutus unedo L.) is an evergreen shrub or 
small tree belonging to the Ericaceae family with a circum- 
Mediterranean distribution, growing in regions where tempera¬ 
tures are amenable (Torres et al. 2002). According to the Interna¬ 
tional Centre for Underutilized Crops 

(www.cropsforthefuture.org) and the Global Facilitation Unit for 
Underutilized Species (www.underutilized-species.org) this spe¬ 
cies falls into the category of neglected or underutilized crops. 
Therefore, it is an undervalued fruit tree, with different possible 
commercial uses from processed and fresh fruit production to 
ornamental, pharmaceutical and chemical industrial applications, 
due to the phenolic acids and terpenoid compounds with strong 
antioxidant activity, vitamin C and tannin content (Celikel et al. 
2008). In addition, it is fire resistant and, due to its pioneer status, 
it is valuable for land recovery and desertification avoidance 
(Piotto et al. 2001). 

In Portugal A. unedo is widely distributed, from Atlantic cli¬ 
mate areas in the North to dry arid areas in the South, occupying 
about 15,500 ha (Godinho-Ferreira et al. 2005) and, to our 
knowledge, its genetic diversity status is unknown. According to 
Pedro (1994) A. unedo rarely constitutes dominant stands being 
more common in patchy bush-like communities or in natural 
stands dominated by oaks. The species appears naturally in dif¬ 
ferent phytosociological alliances, from the cork-oak woodlands 
(Sanguisorbo-Quercetum suberis ) and the strawberry-tree domi¬ 
nated scrub (Arbuto-Cistetum populifolii ) in the South, to the 
pedunculate oak-woodlands (Rusceto-Quercetum roboris) in the 
North, including the oak-woodlands (Arisaro-Quercetum bro- 
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teroi and Arbuto-Quercetum pyrenaicae) and strawberry domi¬ 
nated scrub ( Phillyreo-Arbutetum unedonis ) in the Centre of the 
country. Arbutus unedo extensive areas, though patchy, occur 
mainly in the Southern mountainous regions (Serra de Monchi- 
que and Caldeirao), whereas a more fragmented distribution is 
common in central and northern regions, due to intensive foresta¬ 
tion programs with Pinus pinaster and Eucalyptus globulus that 
form closed canopy stands. Noteworthy, in some areas, A. unedo 
spread due to recurrent fires, ecosystem degradation and aban¬ 
doned farmland, growing in large patches of shrub-like forma¬ 
tions (Meireles et al. 2005). Indeed, the traditional human forest 
management since medieval ages favoured the distribution pat¬ 
terns of several insect-pollinated, light-demanding European 
species, which were originally scattered in the natural landscape 
(Wohlgemuth et al. 2002). Fruits are usually collected from 
spontaneous field-growing genotypes for liqueur production, 
which represents the foremost income. Germplasm diversity 
evaluation is needed for plant breeding and conservation pur¬ 
poses. Provenance or common garden experiments provide in¬ 
formation about adaptive traits under natural selection, unlike 
molecular markers which are, usually, selectively neutral. Never¬ 
theless, molecular data, besides fingerprinting, provides informa¬ 
tion about the possible material origin, gene flow and genetic 
diversity. PCR-based molecular markers have been widely used 
in genetic diversity and fingerprinting studies (Bassil et al. 2006). 
The random amplified polymorphic DNA (RAPD) markers rely 
on the use of short PCR primers, and do not require sequence 
information or laborious cloning. Therefore, the method’s speed, 
sensitivity and versatility make it suitable for a rapid polymor¬ 
phism survey (Spooner et al. 2005). Despite RAPD markers 
limitations (dominance and protocol sensitiveness), they have 
been used to fingerprint and to evaluate genetic diversity in sev¬ 
eral species, due to their simplicity and applicability. RAPDs 
proved to be a valuable tool to evaluate genetic diversity in A. 
unedo (Takrouni and Boussaid 2010), in other Ericaceae, such as 
Rhododendron spp. (Milne and Abbott 2008) and Vaccinium spp. 
(e.g. Albert et al. 2005; Debnath 2007) and, also, to detect ge¬ 
netic relationships among accessions, e. g. Vaccinium myrtillus 
(Albert et al. 2003). 

Microsatellites (SSR) are currently used for fingerprinting, in- 
breeding and genetic structure studies, because of their high 
polymorphism, co-dominance, multiallelism, automation analy¬ 
sis and ubiquitous occurrence (Ellegren 2004). These markers 
have, also, been successfully used to screen polymorphism in 
members of the Ericaceae family, such as Rhododendron spp. 
(Tan et al. 2009; Wang et al. 2010) and Vaccinium spp. (Bassil et 
al. 2006; Bassil et al. 2010; Boches et al. 2005; Debnath 2010; 
Hirai et al. 2010). Their discovery is an expensive and time- 
consuming process, but among closely related species cross¬ 
transferability is often successful. The Vaccinium genus com¬ 
prises over 400 species, and due to the commercial importance of 
blueberries (section Cyanococcus ) and cranberries (section Oxy- 
coccus ), molecular markers, particularly SSR, have been devel¬ 
oped to assess genetic diversity and to fingerprint germplasm 
collections (e.g. Bassil et al. 2006; Boches et al. 2005). Accord¬ 
ing to Boches et al. (2005), the ability to cross amplify SSR loci 
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in a panel of 12 species, representing different sections of the 
Vaccinium genus were, on average, 83% successful. Arbutus 
unedo is included in the Arbutoideae, a distinct and natural group 
within the Ericaceae, among the earlier taxa in the evolution of 
Ericaceae, which branches to a clade that contains the Vaccini- 
oideae (Hileman et al. 2001; Kron et al. 2002). Thus, based on 
the studies performed in Vaccinium (Bassil et al. 2006; Boches et 
al. 2005), we selected and tested 11 SSRs in A. unedo. To our 
knowledge, strawberry tree fingerprinting and genetic diversity 
studies based on SSR markers were not yet been made. 

The main objectives of this work were to test 20 RAPD prim¬ 
ers and to cross-amplify 11 microsatellites from Vaccinium spe¬ 
cies in A. unedo genotypes: (1) to develop a set of SSR and 
RAPD markers to fingerprint strawberry tree genotypes selected 
across the species distribution range in Portugal, which have 
been evaluated for biotechnological purposes (Gomes and Can- 
hoto 2009; Gomes et al. 2010), (2) to assess its genetic diversity, 
and (3) to discuss the utility of this set of markers for breeding 
and conservation purposes. 

Material and methods 

Plant material and DNA extraction 

The sampling strategy was to collect plant material of A. unedo 
from three trees in each of the nine regions of Portugal where 
there is a history of human usage of the species for many years 
(Fig. 1). In two regions (AL and IM, Fig. 1) the plant material 
was collected from trees that were phenotypically superior in 
terms of fruit production and quality. In the remaining regions, 
samples were taken from natural stands where no information 
about productivity was available. The twenty-seven trees were 
collected in the following way (Fig. 1): three in the north, grow¬ 
ing on granitic soils (GMA); six in the centre (C; ESAC); six 
accessions were selected from trees growing on schist-derived 
soils (IM and AL, respectively); three growing on schist-derived 
soils, in the east (PAS); three growing on calcareous soils, in the 
west (AJS) and six in the south (three from BVN and three from 
HPN), growing also, on schist-derived soils. Eleven of those 
genotypes, selected for fruit production and quality, were 
established in vitro and in clonal tests (Au2, Au3, Au5, Au9, 
Aul3, Aul6, Aul7, Aul8, Au24, Au27 and Au28) for future 
breeding purposes and to provide the stakeholders with improved 
plant material (Gomes and Canhoto 2009; Gomes et al. 2010). 
Young leaves were harvested from each tree, frozen in liquid 
nitrogen, and stored at -80°C. The DNA was extracted using the 
DNeasy Plant Mini kit (Qiagen). 

RAPDs genotyping 

Twenty arbitrary primers, decamer oligonucleotides from Op- 
eron Technologies Kit C (OPC, Table 1) were tested. For each 
primer the PCR reactions were prepared as master mixes to 
minimize errors. Each PCR reaction contained 2.5 mM MgCl 2 , 
0.2 mM of each dNTPs, 2 pM of primer, 0.5 U of Taq DNA 
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polymerase in 1 X reaction buffer and 50 ng of genomic DNA in 
a final 13.5-pl volume. The initial denaturation step (5 min, 94°C) 
was followed by 35 cycles of 30 s at 94°C, 45 s at 35°C and, 
finally, 72°C for 10 min. The PCR reaction products were sepa¬ 
rated by electrophoresis in agarose gel (1.5%) with Sybr safe 


DNA (1.5 pi/100 ml), and visualized under UV light, together 
with fragment size standard. The PCR reactions were repeated at 
least three times in order to confirm the reproducibility of the 
results. 



60 km 


Regions 

Code 

Location 

GMA 

Au 7 

Au 10 

Au 22 

Geres, Mata de Albergaria 

C 

Au 3 

Au 11 

Au 15 

Coimbra 

ESAC 

Au 21 

Au 23 

Au 27 

Coimbra 

IM 

Au 13 

Au 16 
Au 24 

Serra do Agor 

PAS 

Au 6 

Au 9 

Au 19 

Serra da Gardunha 

AL 

Au 2 

Au 5 

Au 17 

Serra Alvelos 

AJS 

Au 1 

Au 20 

Au 25 

Serra da Arrabida 

HPN 

Au 4 

Au 8 

Au 28 

Algarve, Sao Marcos da 

Serra, 

BVN 

Au 12 

Au 18 

Au 26 

Algarve, Serra do Caldeirao 


Fig. 1 The map indicates the provenances of the sampled material from different regions of Portugal (circles), whereas the chart gives the par¬ 
ticular locations where the plant material was collected and respective code. 


SSRs genotyping 

Based on the previous works of Boches et al. (2005) and Bassil 
et al. (2006), 11 SSRs were selected on the basis of detected 
polymorphism, the number of alleles per locus, the allele scoring 
quality, and the repeat unit (Table 2). 

The PCR reactions were used a master mix, as described in the 
above section. The amplification conditions followed the proto¬ 
col described by Boches et al. (2005) and optimized for A. unedo. 
The optimum annealing temperature (Ta°C) for each primer was 
determined by PCR gradient from 55°C to 65°C. After the initial 
denaturation step at 94°C for 4 min, DNA was amplified for 35 
to 40 cycles in a thermocycler programmed for 45 s denaturation 
step at 94°C, a 45 s annealing step at the optimum annealing 
temperature of the primer pair, a 45s extension step at 72°C, and 
a final extension step at 72°C for 30 min in a total of 6 steps. 
Since the primers CA169F and NA741 showed multiple peaks, a 


touch-down for these primers was tested in PCR reactions with 9 
steps instead of 6. Two Ta°C for 30 s were perfonned (62°C and 
57°C for 10 and 30 cycles, respectively). The PCR reactions 
were repeated at least four times in order to confirm the repro¬ 
ducibility of the results. For allele scoring and sizing, fluores- 
cently labelled forward primers (FAM, HEX, or NED) and unla¬ 
belled reverse primers were used. The PCR products were di¬ 
luted with HI-DI formamide for denaturation, and ROX marker 
was added. The amplified products were denatured and run on an 
automatic sequencer (ABI 310 Applied Biosystems) and the 
results were scored using Genescan software (Applied Biosys¬ 
tems). 

Diversity estimates 

RAPDs: The 20 RAPD primers, from Operon Technologies Kit 
C (OPC) fragments obtained from the 27 genotypes were scored 
in the form of a binary matrix (1/0 = presence/ absence of a 
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band). This matrix was used to evaluate pairwise genetic similar¬ 
ity, calculated with the Lynch similarity coefficient (Lynch 
1990), which is a band-sharing based method. An UPGMA- 
based dendrogram was constructed using the NTSYS-PC 2.02i 
software (Rohlf 1997). The reliability of the generated dendro¬ 
gram was tested through a Mantel test by using bootstrap analy¬ 
sis with 1000 permutations. The Mantel test statistic was also 
used to measure the degree of relationship between the geo¬ 
graphic and the genetic distance using the same software. 

The genetic diversity analysis was performed with the AFLP- 
SURV 1.0 software (Vekemans et al. 2002). The diversity pa¬ 
rameters comprised the number of polymorphic loci (P) and the 
expected heterozygosity (He) (Nei 1987). A matrix of the geo¬ 
graphic distances between every two individuals was compared 
with the genetic similarity distance matrix known as the Lynch 
coefficient (Lynch 1990) with a Mantel test, as described above. 
SSRs: The diversity parameters and the polymorphic information 
content (PIC) were investigated using the Cervus 3.0 software 
(Marshall et al. 1998). The polymorphism information content 
(PIC) for each SSR primer was determined separately using the 
following equation: 


Al A2 A3 A4 A5 A6 *7 A8 A9 AlO All A12 A13 A14A15 A16A17 A18 A19 # 



A20 A21 A22 A23 A24 A25 A26 A27 A28 0 



I OPC10 

control 


Fig. 2 Agarose gel amplified products from OPC-10 RAPD marker 
after electrophoresis and visualized under UV light. The A. unedo 
genotypes are referred as Al to A28, instead of Aul to Au28, for easier 
reading (A 14 and A23 are samples of the same genotype and 0 is the 
control without DNA). Polymorphisms are indicated by arrows, each 
type corresponding to a band size from the ladder in the leftmost lane. 


P/C = 1 - 2>, 2 - 2 

i=\ 


n -1 n 



i =1 j=i +1 


9 


where p t is the frequency of the z' th allele, and n is the number of 
alleles (Botstein et al. 1980). 

The diversity parameters comprised the number of alleles (Na), 
the observed heterozygosity (Ho), the expected heterozygosity 
(He) (Nei 1987), and the fixation index (F is ) (Weir and Cocker- 
ham 1984). The Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium (HWE) was tested 
for each locus (Markov-Chain method), the null allele frequen¬ 
cies (F Null) per loci were estimated using a maximum likeli¬ 
hood EM algorithm and the linkage disequilibria (LD) tests were 
performed for all loci combinations. All these analyses were 
performed with the Genepop software. Genetic similarity was 
assessed using the band-sharing coefficient described above. The 
UPGMA tree topology was tested by comparing the similarity 
pairwise matrix and the correspondent cophenetic matrix through 
a Mantel test (Sokal 1979). This test was also used to measure 
the degree of relationship between geographic and genetic dis¬ 
tances and to further test the relationships between the two mo¬ 
lecular markers matrices. 


Results 

Random amplified polymorphic DNA (RAPD) 

Nineteen out of the 20 tested RAPD primer pairs produced am¬ 
plified products, and 16 had polymorphic profiles. Fig 2 illus¬ 
trates the amplification products of the primer OPC-10. The 19 
primers generated a total of 124 bands, ranging from 200 to 2100 
bp, and 57.3% were polymorphic (71 loci) (Table 1). The ex¬ 
pected heterozygosity (He) was 0.27±0.014. 
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Table 1. Information obtained with the 20 OPC primers used in 
RAPD analysis of A. unedo 


Primer 

(OPC) 

Number of 

bands 

Range size 

(bp) 

Polymorphic 

bands Number 

(%) 

OPC 1 

7 

500 - 2000 

4 (57.1 %) 

OPC 2 

6 

200- 1200 

2 (33.3 %) 

OPC 3 

8 

400- 1500 

5 (62.5%) 

OPC 4 

9 

400 - 2000 

5 (55.6%) 

OPC 5 

6 

300- 1500 

3 (50.0%) 

OPC 6 

9 

300-2100 

6 (66.7 %) 

OPC 7 

4 

400- 1450 

2 (50.0%) 

OPC 8 

4 

400-1200 

0 (0.0%) 

OPC 9 

5 

650- 1700 

2 (40.0%) 

OPC 10 

10 

300- 1500 

8 (80.0%) 

OPC 11 

13 

220- 1600 

12 (92.3 %) 

OPC 12 

8 

400 - 2000 

6 (75.0%) 

OPC 13 

9 

500- 1700 

4 (44.4%) 

OPC 14 

5 

650-2100 

1 (20.0%) 

OPC 15 

0 

- 

- 

OPC 16 

7 

400- 1900 

5(71.4%) 

OPC 17 

1 

1600 

0 (0 %) 

OPC 18 

5 

300- 1800 

3 (60.0 %) 

OPC 19 

7 

540- 1900 

3 (42.9 %) 

OPC 20 

1 

400 

0 (0 %) 

Total 

124 

200 - 2100 

71 (57.3%) 


The cluster analysis based in the Lynch coefficient revealed an 
among genotypes similarity of 83% (Fig. 3a). Additionally, some 
genotypes shared as much as 95% of the bands. The Mantel test 
confirmed the UPGMA topology, with a moderate yet significant 
correlation (matrix correlation: r=0.64; P<0.001). 
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Fig. 3 a. Genetic similarity analysis of 27 A. unedo genotypes using 
the Lynch (1990) coefficient based on 19 of the 20 RAPDs primers 
that showed amplified PCR products, b. Genetic similarity analysis 
of 27 A. unedo genotypes using the same coefficient based on 5 SSRs 
polymorphic loci. 

The Mantel test also confirmed that there was no correlation 
between genetic and geographical distances matrices (matrix 
correlation: r=0.01; /?<0.57), so genotypes could not be grouped 
according to their geographical origin. Indeed a consistent geo¬ 
graphic pattern among genotypes could not be found as can be 
seen by comparing Aul2 and Au27 (from the BVN and the 
ESAC regions, respectively; Fig. 1). 

Microsatellites (SSRs) 

Only two primers (CA855F and VCC K4) out of the 11 that 
were tested failed to cross-amplify in A. unedo , and both had the 
biggest repeat motif (compound repeat: (GA) 14 (CGA) 5 and 
(TC)i 6 (TC)i 2 , Table 2). Three loci were monomorphic and one 
locus (NA1040) was discarded due to complex banding pattern 
(Table 2). Partial amplified products, referring to few individuals, 
from two SSR loci (CA421F and NA398), visualized and scored 


with automatic sequencer and Genescan software, are displayed 
in Fig. 4. 

Table 2. Microsatellite informativeness based on the repeat motif, 
the optimum annealing temperature (Ta°C), the existence of amplifi¬ 
cation products (+/-), polymorphism (+/-), complex banding pattern 
(C), and allele size range (bp). 


SSR 

Repeat motif 

Ta°C 

Amplification 

products 

Polymorphism 

Allele size 

range (bp) 

CA169F 

(GAT) 4 

62-57 

+ 

- 

103-114 

CA421F 

(CT)25 

60 

+ 

+ 

150-211 

CA855F 

(GA) 14 (CGA) 5 

X 

- 

- 

— 

NA800 

(TC) 13 

58 

+ 

+ 

169-278 

NA398 

(AAAT) 5 

55 

+ 

- 

210 

VCC K4 

(TC)i 6 (TC)i2 

X 

- 

- 

— 

CA794F 

(GA)i 2 

60 

+ 

+ 

283-294 

NA961 

(TAC) 5 

60 

+ 

- 

186-208 

NA1040 

(TC)n 

60 

+ 

C 

171-239 

NA741 

(TC) 9 

62-57 

+ 

+ 

165-172 

VCC 12 

(CT) 14 

60 

+ 

+ 

174-274 


The five polymorphic loci had a mean expected and observed 
heterozygosity of 0.75 and 0.70, respectively. The mean number 
of alleles (Na) ranged from 6 to 22 per locus with a mean across 
the five loci of 11.6 (Table 3). The observed heterozygosity was 
lower than the expected heterozygosity for all loci, indicating a 
putative heterozygote deficit. Indeed a mean homozygote excess 
was found (7%), albeit not significant (Table 3). The results 
showed that 4 out of the 5 polymorphic SSR loci were in HWE 
equilibrium (after Bonferroni correction). Additionally, the null 
allele frequency (F Null) was about 8% on average (Table 3), 
which may explain the observed heterozygote deficiency (though 
the individuals do not constitute a population and are not as¬ 
sumed to be in HWE). The mean polymorphism information 
content (PIC) was 0.71. Four loci showed PIC values higher than 
0.70, thereby indicating that they should be useful diversity indi¬ 
cators. The locus CA421F displayed values higher than the aver¬ 
age: 22 alleles, He=0.90 and a high PIC value (88%). Conversely, 
locus NA741 showed the lowest PIC value (51%), number of 
alleles (6), and expected diversity (0.57). The linkage disequilib¬ 
rium test showed that all the loci are independent. 


Table 3. Diversity parameters obtained with the 5 SSR polymorphic 
loci after screening the A. unedo accessions. 


SSR 

Na 

He 

Ho 

Fis 

P-value 

Sig. 

F ( Null ) 

PIC 

CA421F 

22 

0.90 

0.85 

0.05 

0.2018 

NS 

0.0546 

0.88 

NA800 

9 

0.79 

0.78 

0.02 

0.0146 

NS 

0.0534 

0.75 

CA794F 

7 

0.78 

0.69 

0.11 

0.0159 

NS 

0.0985 

0.73 

NA741 

6 

0.57 

0.56 

0.03 

0.004 

NS 

0.0868 

0.51 

VCCI2 

14 

0.73 

0.62 

0.16 

0.0007 

* 

0.0887 

0.70 

Mean 

11.6 

0.75 

0.70 

0.07 

0.0474 


0.0764 

0.71 


Na = number of alleles per locus; He = expected heterozygosity; Ho = ob¬ 
served heterozygosity; Fis = fixation index; PIC = polymorphic information 
content; Sig. = significance resulting from the HWE test (after Bonferroni 
correction); NS - not significant and *- significant; Null = null allele fre¬ 
quency estimates. 
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Fig. 4 The amplified products from SSRs, the filled arrows point to the band profiles: a. Polymorphic primer (CA421F). b. Monomorphic 
primer (NA398). Visualized in an automatic sequencer (ABI 310 Applied Biosystems) and scored using Genescan software (Applied Biosystems). The 
genotype code and the allele’s size (bp) are noted. Red peak refers to the ROX marker. 


Pairwise genetic similarity analysis using the Lynch coeffi¬ 
cient indicated that the level of allele sharing between genotypes 
ranged from 21% to 82% (Fig. 3b). The Mantel test confirmed 
the tree topology (r=0.75; /><0.001). According to the Lynch 
coefficient, the genotypes Au4 and Au25 (from HPN and AJS 
provenances), and Au5 and Aul2 (from AL and BVN prove¬ 
nances) shared as much as 82% alleles. However, these geno- 
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types did not show a consistent pattern of clustering according to 
their geographic origins (see Fig. 1). No genotypes could be 
grouped according to their geographical origin, which was con¬ 
firmed by the Mantel test (matrix correlation: r=0.09; p< 0.17). 
This test also confirmed the absence of correlation between 
pairwise molecular markers (RAPDs and SSRs) matrices (matrix 
correlation: r=0.05; p< 0.69). 
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Discussion 

Markers’ informativeness 

In the literature, the reported polymorphism using RAPD mark¬ 
ers to screen plant genotypes were, in some cases, similar to the 
value we obtained in the current study (57%). For example, 
Agrama and Tuinstra (2003) found a similar value, 60% of po¬ 
lymorphic bands, using 32 RAPDs primers to screen 22 sorghum 
genotypes. A slightly lower diversity was observed in Tunisian A. 
unedo populations (He = 0.216), in this case the deforestation 
followed by species fragmentation and consequent bottleneck 
and genetic drift were linked to the lower diversity levels found 
(Takrouni and Boussaid 2010). In other reports, the estimated 
values were much higher or lower. Majourhat et al. (2008) ob¬ 
tained higher number of polymorphic bands in Argania spinosa 
(-96%) and Schneller et al. (1998) estimated 18% of polymor¬ 
phic bands in Dryopteris remota, using 22 genotypes and 19 
RAPD primers. According to the authors, the lower diversity 
unfold in D. remota may be due to putative unique geographic 
origin and apomictic status. These differences may be explained 
by the species’ own diversity, its fragmentation, a more or less 
extended plant material distribution area used in the studies, the 
species’ mating system and gene flow, and the use of natural or 
artificial regeneration together with the plant propagation method 
(seedlings or clones). 

SSRs are particularly attractive for distinguishing among 
genotypes since they are co-dominant and have a higher level of 
polymorphism than other molecular markers (Ellegren, 2004). 
As a short-cut, we cross-amplified 11 SSR loci, and the five loci 
we used displayed a relevant heterozygosity (Ho= 0.70), negligi¬ 
ble presence of null alleles (F null= 0.076), 11.6 number of al¬ 
leles per locus and a 0.71 informativeness mean (PIC). The locus 
NA741 showed the poorest informative results with a PIC value 
bellow 70%, and the remaining loci were highly informative 
(PIC>0.70). Locus informativeness showed to be more correlated 
with He than to Na. For example, locus VCC12 had 70% of PIC 
and 14 alleles, but locus NA800 with only 9 alleles had a higher 
PIC (0.75), in accordance with the results from a study by Fer¬ 
nandes et al. (2008) where three highly informative loci were 
used to fingerprint Pinus pinaster genotypes. Interestingly, the 
results we obtained showed that the primer (NA741) with the 
lowest PIC value (0.51) had also the lowest values of Na (6), Ho 
(0.56) and He (0.57). Conversely, locus CA421F, with the high¬ 
est PIC value (88%), displayed the highest values for genetic 
diversity parameters: Na=22, Ho= 0.85, He=0.90 and PIC=0.88. 

Avramidou et al. (2010) obtained much lower average PIC 
value (0.473) in a similar study, where 36 wild cherry (Prunus 
avium) genotypes selected in nine populations were screened 
with 14 SSR, compared to the value we obtained. This value 
reflected the low genetic diversity in the genotypes assembly and 
the authors concluded that those results mirror the material they 
used (a relatively small assembly of individuals collected in dif¬ 
ferent populations). Nevertheless, in the Pinus pinaster study 


reported above, where 60 plus trees were genotyped with 3 SSR, 
the average He value obtained was slightly higher than the value 
obtained in that species’ population genetic study (Derory et al. 
2002). The melting pot of individuals selected in different popu¬ 
lations might result in a higher genetic diversity value, since 
more alleles are sampled, unless the populations have very simi¬ 
lar allelic composition. Probably the fact that the reproduction in 
wild cherry also occurs asexually via suckering might reflect a 
generally lower values of within population diversity and number 
of alleles (Vaughan et al. 2007), and individuals, particularly in 
unmanaged populations, are likely to be closely related to or of 
the same clone as their nearest neighbors (< 100 m). 

In the current study, with the SSRs, we have found that the 
expected heterozygosity (He=0.75) was slightly higher than the 
observed heterozygosity (Ho=0.70), further reflected on a 7%, 
fixation index, on average, yet not significant. Positive and sig¬ 
nificant Fis values mirror differences between observed and ex¬ 
pected heterozygosity, due to putative heterozygosity loss as a 
result of non-random mating of parents. It must be emphasized, 
though, that the trees used in our experiments were collected in 
different stands, producing an assembly unlikely in the Hardy- 
Weinberg equilibrium, as previously referred. Anyway, only one 
locus (VCC I2) displayed significant deviation from what the 
Hardy-Weinberg equilibrium (HWE) would anticipate. 

The presence of null alleles is another factor that may contrib¬ 
ute to the deviation from HWE. Indeed, the null allele frequency 
estimates was about 7.6%, on average. Noteworthy, the only 
locus with significant deviation from HWE had similar null al¬ 
lele frequency estimate compared to the other loci (0.089), but a 
sounding Fis value (16%). Tan et al. (2009) using 20 individuals 
from two Rhododendron simsii populations, reported that 3 out 
of the 8 SSR loci they used showed significant deviation from 
HWE, after applying Bonferroni correction, but in this case with 
higher null alleles estimates, ranging from 15% to 44%. 

Microsatellite transferability 

Cross amplification is a powerful tool to circumvent the cost and 
time requested to develop microsatellites de novo. Although a 
low transferability of genomic SSRs in related genera has been 
reported in many species (e.g. Gupta and Varshney 2000; Mari- 
ette et al. 2001), including Ericaceae (Kameyama et al. 2006); 
only one of the 13 SSR primers developed for Rhododendron 
metternichii cross amplified in Phyllodoce aleutica and P. caeru- 
lea), successful cross amplification was reported in several spe¬ 
cies, including Ericaceae. Indeed, ten microsatellites were suc¬ 
cessfully transferred from Prunus persica to fingerprint elite wild 
cherry genotypes (Avramidou et al. 2010). In Ericaceae, 11 po¬ 
lymorphic SSRs were developed and revealed polymorphism in 
Monotropa hypopitys, and a subset of those primers successfully 
amplified in the congener M. uniflora and in five other closely 
related genera (Klooster et al. 2008). Indeed, Bassil et al. (2010) 
cross-amplified 18 SSR isolated from domestic Vaccinium in V. 
reticulatum, V. calycinum, V. myrtillus and in other endemic 
species, and those SSR revealed to be polymorphic in almost all 
the evaluated genotypes. In the current study, as previously re- 
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ferred, we successfully cross-amplified nine of the primers de¬ 
veloped by Boches et al. (2005) and Bassil et al. (2006) in Vac- 
cinium, and five loci showed to be polymorphic and informative. 

Marker diversity and clustering comparison 

The SSR markers revealed higher levels of genetic polymor¬ 
phism than the RAPD markers in the current study. SSRs’ ex¬ 
pected heterozygosity value, 75%, was considerably higher than 
the 27% expected with the RAPDs. This observation is consis¬ 
tent with the higher levels of polymorphism usually displayed by 
SSRs, thus the results are in agreement with germplasm analysis 
studies carried out in other species (e.g. Agrama and Tuinstra 
2003; Powell et al. 1996; Raj ora and Rahman 2003; Sorkheh et 
al. 2009). Moreover, the pairwise band-sharing range was 
broader in the SSRs (0 and 0.82) than in the RAPDs (0.77 and 
0.95). Rajora and Rahman (2003) also obtained larger range with 
SSR compared with RAPD in 17 Populus cultivars, and Agrama 
and Tuinstra (2003) reported that the average genetic similarity 
(simple matching coefficient) between sorghum genotypes was 
lower when estimated with the SSR markers (0.44) compared to 
RAPDs (0.61). Additionally, closely related persimmon geno¬ 
types shared the same RAPD marker profile making difficult to 
distinguish among them (Badenes et al. 2003), whereas the SSR 
analysis proved to be useful to differentiate several genotypes 
(Naval et al. 2010). Also, in our experiments a lack of correlation 
was found between SSR and RAPD pairwise similarity matrices, 
was probably due to the higher SSR ability to discriminate geno¬ 
types compared to RAPDs. 

In the current study the physical distance between every two 
genotypes compared to the genetic distance was very low and not 
significant, using both markers. The average distance of the se¬ 
lected trees is ca. 262 Km, and any genetic pattern should only 
hold true at close vicinity, probably less than a few tens of me¬ 
ters. For instance, with the SSRs, the tree Aul3 and Au7 which 
grow 271 km apart, share 0% of the bands (the minimum pair¬ 
wise Lynch value) whereas, trees Au4 and Au25, which are 235 
km apart, share 83% of the bands (the maximum value). The 
same pictures is obtained with RAPDs, Au3 and Au6 160 km 
distant, have 77% of common bands (the minimum), and Aul2 
apart 420 km from Au27 share 95% of the bands (the maximum 
value). This lack of correlation was also verified by Takrouni 
and Boussaid (2010) in A. unedo, using RAPDs and Majourhat et 
al. (2008) also uncovered no geographical pattern of genetic 
variation in Argania spinosa. Conversely, using 28 microsatellite 
markers Bassil et al. (2006) demonstrated a geographic pattern to 
the distribution of diversity in V. corymbosum 69 wild and do¬ 
mesticated accessions. 

In the current study it is possible to suggest some reasons for 
the observed lack of geographic/genetic correlation. These in¬ 
clude i) differences between pollen and seed flow (seed dispersal 
by birds and pollen flow by small insects) fostered by the low 
number of the screened genotypes sampled spaced out from each 
other, ii) species fragmentation, iii) mating system, and iv) puta¬ 
tive human-mediated species dissemination. Arbutus flowers are 
pollinated by bees and other insects and the seeds are dispersed 
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by birds, rodents, and other animals, but also by gravity (see 
below) (Beland et al. 2005). Arbutus has a patchy or fragmentary 
distribution and, for instance, bees that pollinate the trees tend to 
forage in an area with a radius less than 500 m (Dramstad 1996). 
By one hand, the low gene flow at small scale would prevent 
exchange of genetic material between relatively close trees (500 
m), and, on the other hand, birds can transport large quantities of 
seeds over long distances, thereby connecting distant populations 
(Jordano et al. 2007). Thus, trees separated by hundreds of kilo¬ 
metres could share bands. The same kind of results were ob¬ 
tained in argan tree {Argania spinosa) by El-Mousadik and Petit 
(1996). The authors found a high level of gene flow by seed and 
relatively low level of gene flow by pollen. In this case goats and 
camels were responsible for nut dispersal up to at least few tens 
of kilometres. In another study concerning the mating system in 
Arbutus menziesii, the authors referred a very high outcrossing 
rate, circa 97% (Beland et al. 2005). They observed fruits be¬ 
neath and around the trees in the field, demonstrating that Arbu¬ 
tus seeds are besides bird- are also gravity-dispersed (which is 
also quite common in A. unedo). Consequently, in Arbutus men¬ 
ziesii kinship decreases exponentially with distance between 
trees due, possibly, to open pollinated progenies established 
close to maternal trees, and the populations are well structured at 
small scale, but exhibited no geographic trends at large scale. 

Additionally, A. unedo dispersal by anthropogenic activities 
should not be excluded, since A. unedo has long been used for 
fruit consumption and fire use, among others. The human impact 
in the Mediterranean region, blurring the plants’ geographic 
genetic pattern is well known, as in the case of Pinus pinaster in 
Portugal (Ribeiro et al. 2001). The same situation, the lack of 
geographical pattern, was not found in 45 wild cranberry (V. 
macrocarpon), possibly reflecting the high rates of gene flow (by 
seeds) due both to human migration and agricultural trade 
(Debnath 2007). 

Finally, it must be stressed that through the markers we have 
used in A. unedo all the screened genotypes were uniquely fin¬ 
gerprinted, an aspect of the utmost importance for germplasm 
conservation and tree fingerprinting. The results of this study 
will allow the development of new strategies for managing 
strawberry tree germplasm. The set of markers we developed 
will also be useful in future studies, such as the analysis of the 
species’ genetic structure, to check genetic uniformity of cloned 
plants (in vitro or ex vitro), to uncover variability for breeding 
purposes and to develop marker-assisted selection systems, 
among others, with an increased number of individuals selected 
in populations within provenances. Additionally, germplasm 
conservation strategies in this species could be based on gathered 
information with the aim at preserving biodiversity and to initiate 
a conservation program. 
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